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which his theory had not reckoned. In the first place, he was
himself constantly consulted on all matters which affected the
city's welfare and always gave his advice on religious grounds;
it was frequently taken, and his influence on politics came more
and more to be virtually the interference of the Church through
its leading minister. Secondly, his great love for the city of
Geneva made him extremely zealous that it should be the model
of a Christian city, and so he was the more urgent in his advice
when it was asked for, and this intensified the impression of
ecclesiastical interference. But the third factor was by far the
most important: in Calvin's view, private morals were part of
man's inner life and therefore within the scope of the Church; to
deal with them and punish breaches of the moral law, he set up
the Consistory, which was a Church court imposing spiritual
penalties, including excommunication. But everyone in Geneva
was a Church member., and the city was virtually identical with
the congregation, so that excommunication was tantamount to
banishment; and it is impossible to seclude the sphere of morals
in such a way that the civil law is not related to them, so that the
Consistory necessarily invaded the province of the State on numer-
ous occasions. Thus the Church did not in practice allow the
State the independence which Calvin's theory ascribed to it. A
struggle naturally ensued, from which the Church emerged
victorious over the State, although Calvin thought that it had
merely vindicated its own rights, whereas in fact it had virtually
disfranchised the State.1 Thus Reformed Geneva out-medieval-
ized the Middle Ages, and the Church securely held the two
swords. But Calvin's theory is not in the least affected,2 and to
it we now return.
It is clear that it is a Biblical theory, based on the thirteenth
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and supported by various
passages in the Old and New Testaments. And Calvin quotes
Scripture to prove his case at every point, according to his usual
custom. Especially does he use the Biblical arguments to confute
the anarchists and pacifists, who both denied in effect that govern-
ment was necessary for Christians.3 But he nowhere says of the
1 On this point, cf. A. Lang, op. cit,, p. no (circa). The position after the burning of
Servetus in 1553 is clearly set out by J. Mackinnon, Calvin and the Reformation, pp.
160-72. J. Bohatec, in his Preface to Cabins Lekre von Stoat wd Kirche (1937), promises
a later treatment of the way in which Calvin's theories were put into practice. But
this has not yet reached England, if indeed it has been written.
sln fact, the Ordinances of 1561 embody it in a particularly explicit manner;
vide Mackinnon, op. cit, pp. 169-70.
3 II, 1096 (Inst., IV, xx, 5) and II, 1103 (fat,, IV, xx> 12).